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ceived. They ultimately demanded that a detailed
report of the result of the examination of the votes
should be communicated to them, in order that
they might be able to check the proceedings of the
Congress.1

Such were the general features of the referendum
in the Grisons. It is interesting to compare this old
institution with the system proposed at the time of
the Revolution of 1848 by Kittinghausen, who, with
Victor Considerant and Ledru Eollin, defended the
practice of direct legislation by the people against
Louis Blanc, $mile de Girardin, and Proudhon.2 This

1  Ganzoni, pp. 29-75.

2 [Rittinghauscn went to Paris in 1848 in order to propagate an
idea which he had propounded in  his journal, the   Wcstdeitlsckc
Zeitunr/, and at the Parliament of Frankfort.    In his works he
violently attacks the representative system, and calls the legisla-
tive assepablies "the incarnation of incapacity and evil intentions."
He then goes on to consider what other form ought to replace the
representative system, and arrives at the conclusion that direct
legislation by the whole people "is the only government worthy
of an enlightened nation, the only one by which the theory of the
sovereignty of the people becomes a reality."   His principal works
are La legislation dircctc par lc pcuple ou la veritable democratic, Paris,
1850;  La legislation dircctc et scs advcrsaircs* Brussels,   1852;  DC
Vorganisation dc la legislation direct*, Cologne. 1870; Refutation, dot
arguments produits centre la legislation dircctc, Cologne,  1872 ;  Die
dircJdc Cresetzgcbuny durch das Volk (Zurich: Schw. Griitliverein, 1893).
Some of Eittinghausen's work has been translated into English.
See Three Letters on ''Direct Legislation by the People; or, True
Democracy"   (London: James Watson, 1851).     "The  Difficulty
Solved; or, The Government of the People by Themselves," bv
Victor Considerant (J. Watson, 1851), is a translation of one of the
pamphlets of Rittinghausen's chief supporter.

The introduction of the referendum into, at least, one Trade
Union in England is ascribed to the influence of these pamphlets.
John Melson, a Liverpool printer and a Trades Unionist, urged the